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BY THE WATERS OF TURTLE LAKE 1 

Angie Kumlien Main 

PART i: AUTUMN 

It was the time of the hunting moon, the first month of 
autumn. The waters of Turtle Lake which could be seen 
around the edges were covered with a slimy ooze. Next to 
this slimy margin was a border of iris, whose blue flags had 
beautified the place in early spring. Then came the arrow- 
heads, which still showed a few scattering waxy white 
flowers. After them the cattails, pickerel weed, and various 
sedges flaunted their browning leaves, the down from the 
brown velvet cattails falling into the tangle below. Beyond 
these nothing could be seen but a wide-spread of the dying 
plants of the yellow lotus. For the most part the plants still 
stood erect and proudly waved what was left of their large, 
mutilated leaves. 

Suddenly the skies darkened; the distant thunder 
rumbled and the light breeze changed to a wind storm which 
caused the water plants to angrily switch their leaves. In a 
few moments many more of the pads of the lotus were 
tattered and torn, and as the cattails clashed their swords 
many of them were bent and broken. Almost as quickly 
as the storm had arisen the wind subsided and the sun shone 
as before. 

A Virginia rail tooted to his fellows from the cover of 
the canes. A few wild ducks came from the lake just across 
the road and lit among the rushes. Instantly the boom of 
a gun was heard, which announced that this was the hunting 
month. A tall blue heron waded out in the water and stood 

1 The following paper was read at the June meeting of the Friends of Our Native 
Landscape at Holy Hill, Washington County. Turtle Lake, whose seasonal appearances 
are herein described, is typical of many small Wisconsin lakes; this one is located in 
Albion Township, Dane County, and is noted as one of the few places in Wisconsin 
where grows the great yellow lotus, the largest wild flower of North America. 
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statue-like while he patiently watched for a fish or frog. 

An American coot, thinking that all was well, gabbled to 

his friends who were with him in the rushes. A family of 

spotted sandpipers hunted along the shore, and as they 

walked about in their ludicrous fashion it was plain to be 

seen how they came by their common name of tip-up or 

teeter snipe, for with every step their small bodies tipped 

and teetered. Killdeer plovers flew from lake to lake and 

cried "killdeer, killdeer." A belted kingfisher flew over the 

lake and sent his noisy rattle to the wooded shore beyond, 

and in a clear place among the lotus he dived for his finny 

prey. The blackbirds swinging on the rushes sang of the 

green-corn moon which had just passed. In the trees along 

the shore a troop of hungry warblers, who were journeying 

southward, fed as they moved from branch to branch. 

How changed were their suits from the gay wedding attire 

which they had worn when on their northern journey they 

traveled through in May! 

On the shore nearest the public highway the bright 

goldenrod and purple asters were growing in close proximity. 

Here, too, the sunflowers and burr marigolds nodded their 

fair yellow heads, and over all flitted the gaily colored 

butterflies. Here among the flowers were the roadside 

butterfly, the little sulphur, the orange sulphur, the viceroy, 

the silver-spangled fritillary, and our common mourning 

cloak. Farther on among the thistles the red admiral was 

at home and the monarchs claimed the milkweeds as their 

own special property. 

By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 
With summer's best of beauty 
And autumn's best of cheer. 

PART II : WINTER 

Months afterward, when we again went to the shores of 
Turtle Lake, there was silence over all. The falling-leaf 
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moon had passed and had stripped the trees of their leaf 
dresses. The mad moon with her storm kings had strug- 
gled with life about the lake until the frogs and turtles 
had taken refuge in the mud at the bottom of the water; 
the woodchucks had gone to sleep far down in their holes 
beneath the ground; the chipmunk had stuffed his alleyway 
with earth and had also gone to sleep; the gopher had made 
a soft, warm nest of grass in his underground home, where 
he could doze away the long months until the reign of old 
North Wind had ended. The migratory birds had long 
taken their departure, but a few of the braver among them 
had lingered until the very waters were frozen. The aqua- 
tic plants were protected at their roots by the thick sheet of 
ice which kept out the cold. December, the snow moon, or 
the moon of the long night, was no more. 

It was now January, or the cold moon, and it was cold 
at Turtle Lake. The snow crunched under our feet and 
creaked under the runners of the sleigh. Everywhere it lay 
about us shining and glistening. Everything was white 
with the night's storm, white as the coat of the ermine 
which we had seen running along a stone wall fence. Tracks 
in the snow around the lake showed where a hungry rabbit 
had searched for food. Muskrat houses thickly dotted the 
lake and were snugly covered with thick white blankets. 
Near the wooded shore the deep silence of the lake was 
broken by the friendly "yank yank" of a white-breasted 
nuthatch who was searching the bark on the leeward side 
of an oak tree. A downy woodpecker said "peek/' as he 
poked his head outf from his winter quarters. Several 
crows cawed fromjan adjoining field, where they pro- 
claimed the wonderful news that they had found something 
to eat. A bluejay lit on a bush, adding a beautiful bit of 
color to the scene. Three merry chickadees with fluffed-out 
feathers hunted amongfthe branches and at intervals per- 
formed their acrobatic feats.ff As we retraced our steps to the 
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waiting sleigh, these inquisitive chickadees followed at a 
short distance and chatted about the intruder. 

part in: SPRING 

The long months passed, even the month of the hunger 
moon dragged by, and the waters of Turtle Lake 'were 
again unbound, for the awakening moon had come creeping 
in and opened the way for the wild-goose or green-grass 
moon. Now these were joyous days around the water. The 
underground folk came out, stretched themselves, and found 
that the great sun and the south winds were doing their 
best to clear away the last remnant of the winter's snow. 
Great flocks of ducks traveled overhead and paused for a 
time about the water. Long strings of geese honked by in 
regular, wedge-shaped rows. It was indeed the glad spring- 
time at Turtle Lake. 

The middle of the song moon found us again on the 
shores of this little lake. Smooth, clear, and clean were the 
waters this day, not a sign of the dead, broken water 
plants, nor of the slime on its surface. Many large herring 
gulls, with a wide expanse of wing-spread, flew back and 
forth from Turtle Lake to the other two small lakes which 
form a chain here in the hollow. Graceful black terns 
skimmed over the water and feasted on dragon-flies. A 
grebe swam out from the shore and exhibited his skill in 
diving. All the members of the swallow family, who claim 
this state as their home, dipped, turned, and circled about. 
The drum corps, too, were out in full force; hairy and 
downy woodpeckers traveled around the tree trunks where 
they were doing their bark police duty. Flickers ate ants 
by the hundreds and looked about for more. Fun-loving 
red-headed woodpeckers played about the fence posts. 
Contented, happy robins were everywhere about and were 
singing to all who would pause to listen. A scarlet tanager 
brightened an oak tree with his flaming color. Bluebirds 
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who had heralded the springtime were homemaking in a 
hole in a fence post. From the woods back of the hill a 
wood-pee wee called in a sweet, sad voice "pee-a-wee, 
pee-a-wee." A bittern called from the marsh land, and 
when sought assumed the pose of a decayed stump, thinking 
to deceive our eyesight. An indigo bunting, bluer than the 
sky above him, sang to his dull-colored mate of the beauty 
of the springtime. In and out among the trees the yellow 
warbler, the chestnut-sided, the black and white, the bay- 
breasted, the Wilson, the redstart, the myrtle, and the mag- 
nolia warblers flitted and flashed their brilliant bits of color. 
It was indeed the happy song moon, for the air was 
filled with melody — songs in many keys, but all blended 
into one. Meadowlarks announced that it was "nice singing 
here, nice singing here." Blackbirds sang in chorus while 
they teetered and swung on the willows. A catbird per- 
formed in splendid style from the heart of an alder thicket, 
where he imitated his fellow songsters; then all at once he 
yowled like a cat and repeated the remarks of a frog close 
by. Marsh wrens sang from their favorite haunts their 
lively bits of music. A vesper sparrow, in a more serious 
mood, kept chanting his hymns of praise. Several white- 
throated sparrows sang from the woods, in triple time, the 
praises of "old Tom Peabody, Peabody, Peabody." From 
the meadows beyond the marsh, happy-go-lucky bobolinks 
sang as they mounted in mid-air, in liquid, bubbling notes, of 
the joy of their homecoming; then descending, they let loose 
a torrent of irrepressible glee. A brown thrasher from the 
topmost branch of a dead hickory tree sang his famous corn 
song and told us that this was also the time of the planting 
moon, for he ordered us to 

Hurry up — hurry up; plough it, plough it, 
Harrow it — harrow it, drop it, drop it, 

Four in a hill, four in a hill 
Cover it up, cover it up; weed it, weed it, 
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Hoe it, hoe it, tut, tut, tut, tut, 

I'll pull it up, I'll pull it up, 
I have it, I have it; eat it, eat it, 
Tastes good, tastes good; I love it, I love it. 

Bright and gay Baltimore orioles, glad to be at home, 
added a dashing bit of orange and black to the scene and 
whistled their jubilant songs from the treetops. From his 
lookout on the wire fence a phoebe watched for his unsus- 
pecting insect prey and petulantly called his own name, 
"phoebe, phoebe." Gallinules and phalaropes calling from 
the marsh grasses made known their presence. A pair of 
towhees scratched among the dead leaves with both feet 
at one time, and when disturbed darted into a brush heap 
with a quick flirt of their long tails and a sentinel call of 
"chewink." Down among the violets, anemones, cranes- 
bill, shooting-stars, and polemonium the gentle thrushes 
were searching out their favorite beetles. As we left the 
lake this glorious May morning a black-throated green 
warbler sang out, "There's no time like May." 

PART IV : SUMMER 

The happy, carefree days passed by. One by one the 
birds wooed their mates and settled down to family cares. 
The violets, wild crab-apple blossoms, and other early 
flowers of the woodland bloomed and were replaced by the 
daisy and pasture rose, for did not the rose moon follow in 
the wake of the song moon? Oh rose moon, why couldn't 
you stay forever? 

Warm, muggy days came and the thunder moon was 
ushered in. The tenth day found us again by the waters of 
Turtle Lake. But where were the waters of Turtle Lake? 
Around the edges flourished the cattails, the arrowhead, and 
the pickerel weed, whose bright purple flowers blended 
well with their surroundings. Covering the whole surface 
of the lake were large, glossy, green leaves and bright, lovely 
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flowers of the yellow lotus. Turtle Lake was beautiful, 
with a beauty that made us forget her former self. 

Sweetly the birds sang of this beauty of Turtle Lake! 
Proudly the tall stems waved their large upturned green umbrellas! 
Proudly the large yellow flowers nodded their queenly heads! 
Each one nodded welcome, welcome to our lotus beds. 



